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BY 111 AH PA M. DOBOLASM, 

They say life is an empty dream, 

A tbId Mid fleeting enow ; 
It* llghtt will won forget to gleam, 

lu streams of bliss to Bow ; 
They writ* It — a fw Ual m bark 

Upon !!•«■» boundlaes m ; 
A meteor ray — a single mark 

Of what doth quickly flee. 

They say life it a darksome way. 

With scarce a star to guide ; 
The lights but flicker, fade away, 

Upon the shoreless tide. 
■Tia Likened to a blade of grass, 

A shadow and a flower, 
That wltheratb when the whirlwind* 

And lingers but an hour. 

And this they say la life— this dream ! 

But ah 1 it cannot be : 
Kite why did reason on us beam, 

If thus its beams must flee ! 
While measurements vast and deep, 

As earth and sir. are given ; 
O, lite is not a dreamy sleep. 

But half of earth sud heaven. 

I deem nut aught that God hath made, 

A vain or useless thing ; 
Even though its flowers quickly fade,* 

Each doth a new hope bring. 
Then 1st us pray for strength to guide, 

Our feeble bark aright ; 
And look, whatever may beiide. 

Beyond this earthly night. 
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drunkenness, profanity, and all such sins are 
pardonable if repented of. Hence, we con- 
clude the unpardonable sin consists of doing 
something in opposition to the will of God, 
with a malicious intent and purpose in the 
heart against God, while the Holy Spirit 
teaches and convinces and dictates differently. 
A person in a gracious state, or in acceptance 
with God may commit this sin. Paul in bis 
letter to the Hebrews., 6u chapter, sets forth 
the state and condition of a person accepted 
of God. Note, he believes in Christ, has ex- 
perienced religion. Now, U that person will 
apostatize from the laith with a malicious in- 
tent and purpose in his heart against God, 
(remember the purpose and intent) he cer- 
tainly commits the unpardonable sin. Mark 
the differences in which sins are committed : a 
man has a desire for strong drink, he becomes 
a drunkard; the sin is through self-gratifica- 
tion, it is not his intention and purpose to in- 
jure God. So another individual becomes 
angry, curses and swears ; another sees an ar- 
ticle he admires, covets it, steals it. 

We must close for the present ; we have 
now written more than we expected. 

Berlin, Pa. 

SHORT SERMONS. 


THB UNPARDONABLE SIN. 

BY S. W, WILT. 

In No. 33 of present volume of the Evan- 
gelist, brother Mason, in his correspondence 
again refers to the Unpardonable Sin. It is 
not that we are fond of controversy or want to 
engage in it, that calls foith the present effort; 
but if possible to get at the truth. In the ex- 
amination of a subject that is some what dark 
to us or hard of comprehension, we must al- 
ways keep certain well established truths be- 
fore our minds. It is so in the present case. 
1st. There certainly is a difference in sins as 
regards their criminal character. There is also 
a difference in' sin with a converted person. 
The object or end in view 'has much to do in 
increasing or diminishing the criminal nature 
or character of sin. We sometimes sin through 
weakness, or in an unguarded moment are 
overtaken with sin ; or we may sin through 
ignorance. In such cases as these it is not 
the will or desire of the person, no certain aim 
or object is sought through it. Sins of this 
kind receive the free pardon as soonas repent- 
ed of. In the case standing in connection 
with our Savior's words "blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost," cr "speaking against the 
Holy Ghost," there must have been something 
that called forth the language, or the denun- 
ciation, of the Savior. There must have been 
something in the manner in which they sinned 
that made it so criminal. What was it? is a 
question of importance in determining the case 
under consideration. First, we notice that 
they ascribed the work of Christ as being 
done through the power of Beelzebub. The 
Jews applied this name to the prince of un- 
clean Bpirits, hence by applying it to Christ, 
they showed or expressed the utmost con- 
tempt of him. In ordinary sins the person 
sinning duet? not do this, he may have no such 
desire in his heart. A person may not be- 
lieve in Christ — may be an unbeliever — and 
not sin as these Pharisees did. We can not 
possibly express such contempt unless we do 
believe in him, — are convinced by the spirit 
that he is the Son of God. In Mark it reads, 
"Because they said he has an unclean spirit." 
Again, contempt and malice &vn 11 together. 
These Pharisees were convinced that Jesus 
was the Christ. They had the evidence be- 
fore them to convince them ; the Holy Spirit 
dictated the fact in their heads, but still they 
said it. In Matt. \2:2G, it is said "Jesus 
knew their thoughts," So by their words 
and the circumstances in connection, we see 
that they did believe that Jesus was the 
Christ; but with malice in their hearts,against 
the evidences and dictations of the Holy Spir- 
it, they showed their contempt ; with a malic- 
ious intent and purpose in their hearts against 
Christ they did it. Jt is about the same as if 
brother Mason would give his children good 
instruction, teach them to do right, give his 
parental commands, but some of his children 
would say, "We know father's mind and will — 
his commands. We know he is right, but we 
don't respect him, and just because he don't 
want us to do so, for that very reason we will 
do it." They then do contrary to his will and 
commands for the express purpose of injuring 
and dishonoring him. So they did in opposi- 
tion to what Christ taught them and the Holy 
Spirit dictated. Hence they blasphemed 
against the Holy Ghost, or Spirit. 

Brother Mason ask s : "Who will say con- 
tinued infidelity is pardonable ?" We pre- 
sume no one j but, yankee like, will answer 
by asking, Who wil! say that continued 
drunkenness or profanity or any other prevail- 
sin, if continued^ is pardonable ? Infidelity, 


It is good for me that 1 have been afflicted.— Ps. 119 .- 71. 
There he is prostrate on his bed ; pain and 
feebleness have been his portion many weary 
days and nights. Sec that widow as she sits 
lonely and sad — borne down by the heavy 
hand of bereavement. There is a mother from 
whose bottom the infant cherub has been torn 
and tears of sorrow run down her cheeks. We 
see the man in a rude hut, who once lived in 
affluence — he mourns in poverty. In all these 
instances the world would say, It is bad ; 
very bad. But is it true ? Why do men say 
it is bad ? Because it is unpleasant, afflic- 
tive f They have no other reason for it. But 
the Psalmist says : "It is good ;" and there were 
reasons for it. Now, what were these rea- 
sons ? 

I. Affliction isgood became it tends to make 
us more spiritual. 

The world thinks nothing good but that 
which is pleasing or gratifying. But the 
truth is : Nothing is good but that which 
tends to make us more spiritual ; for nothing 
else can make us happy under all the circum- 
stances of life, and we know that gratifica- 
tion is oftener than otherwise destr uctiv e to 
human happiness. "lis tru|, some ptifBures 
may' be considered good, but they are only so 
when they are subservient to our spirituality 
and contribute to its increase. Continued 
good health is often the cause of forgetful- 
ness of God and of our mortality ; and conse- 
quently we are less diligent in cultivating 
that deep spirituality so necessary to God's 
glory, and our good, in this, and the world to 
come. When surrounded by our dearest ones, 
under the most pleasant circumstances of life, 
how liable to forget God and his service and 
allow our hearts to be divided. 

"Mui dearest joys and nearest friends, 

The partners of our blood, 
How they divide our wav 'ring- minds 

And leave but half fur God." 

It is dangerous to be wealthy. We are so 
liable to be led by it away from God to crca 
ture good. There is danger of our attaching 
more importance to the "things that iu-ri sh in 
their using" than they deserve. There is dan- 
ger of subordinating God and his service to 
wealth, rather than subordinate wealth to God 
and his service. Now, when affliction makes 
us feel more sensibly that we are mortal, and 
causes us to turn our thoughts humbly, earn- 
estly, and penitently toward God— when af- 
fliction, by the removal of our friends from 
us, leads us to present to him an undivided 
heart — and when affliction caused by the loss 
of worldly goods causes us to become rich to- 
ward God and to seek true riches of grace, 
then our spirituality is promoted and, it is a 
good thing. These results are always real- 
ized when afflictions are appreciated and pro- 
perly improved. Thus it tends to bring us 
nearer to God, to enjoy larger measures of his 
grace, and to elevate us to a closer and more 
intimate communion with him. Oh, how good 
is such an effect as this I 

II. Affliction is good becaitse it tends to 
qualify us for greater usefulness liere and to Jit 
iui for heaven. 

In the midst of affliction, by the loss of 
health or by bereavement, or by the loss of 
wealth, how clearly do we see the dangers 
that environ those who are in health, or in 
gicat domestic enjoyment, or in wealth. Iu 
affliction we are not prepaicd to overestimate 
these things, but to estimate them according 
to their legitimate claims, Iu affliction we 
learn lessons with reference to these things 
which we would not have learned under any 
other circumstances. And never having 
learned them, we could not be qualified to 
warn our friends of the dangers that attend 
them. Under the instructive force of afflic- 


tion we are better prepared to instruct others. 
Affliction disciplines us to this work of being 
useful to others. By the light of affliction's 
fires we see 

How vain are all things here below, 

How fatas and yet how fair. 
Each pleasure has its poison ton, 

And every sweet a snare. " 

We come forth from affliction's furnace pre- 
pared to teach others and bid them beware of 
the evils which attend them and to which 
they may fall victims. We are also better 
qualified by affliction to sympathize with the 
sick, condole with the bereaved, and to speak 
words of good cheer to the poor. We wdl be 
better prepared to relieve humanity in every 
form of suffering, and to follow more closely 
the Master, who "went about doing good." 
In affliction heaven becomes more attractive 
— the things of this world less trustworthy — 
and we see the necessity more clearly of liv- 
ing for a brighter and better world. Our 
thoughts fly upward, and the aspirations of 
our inner being tend beaveaward, and by 
thought and feeling — principle and 'action — 
we become better qualified for heaven. With 
such facts before us, is it not a "good thing 
to be afflicted." 

O ye I who have been afflicted in the flesh, 
ye whose hearts have been deeply gashed, ye 
who have descended into the vale of poverty, 
look up. There is good in this, infinitely 
above all earthly good — "For this affliction, 
which is but fbv a moment, shall work for you 
a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory." 

"WE PAT HIM FOR PREACHING." 

Is it true that you pay your preacher for 
preaching? If true, does it not follow as a 
truth that he is preaching for what you give 
him — jiay ? If that be a true state of the 
case, does it not also follow that you and your 
preacher are both wrong ? How often do we 
hear it said : We pay him for preaching. 
Now, what is involved in that expression f 
Does it not in its form, take on a commercial 
aspect — a trade idea — and to such an extent 
as to be incompatible with the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ? Is it not pay for service rendered ? 
If this be true, then are they not controlled 
by an acknowledged principle of trade life V 
viz.; An approximate equivalence in service 
rendered and service secured, or that which is 
given and that which is received ? And is 
there no higher motive that enters intothe re- 
lation between people and preacher V It may 
be that some people think they keep to the 
idea of equivalence, in view of the manner, 
style, and talent of the preacher, without an 
appreciable value of 'the truth as it is in Je- 
sus." Do they pay him for preaching as they 
pay 4 mechanic for building a house or run* 
ning an engine ? The house is built and is 
paid for : the sermons are preached and are 
paid for. And is that all that is involved in 
the relation of preacher and people ? — that 
the character of the obligation growing out 
of the relation ? lu the aspect of the subject 
just presented, there is no intrinsic apprecia- 
tion of the true nature and end of the Chris- 
tian ministry. The work of the christian min- 
istry involves vastly more than pica chin g so 
many sermons, for which a given amount is 
received. But to carry out properly the bus- 
iness idea that some people have with refer- 
ence to preaching, viz : value secured — then 
often one sermon would more than bankrupt 
the world — for it saves a soul from eternal 
death. "For what would it piofit a man to 
gain the whole world and lose bis own soul ?" 
Properly speaking, you cannot pay the man 
of God for picaching. What is your wealth 
compared to that of the whole world? and the 
world is too poor to discharge the obligation 
— to pay the debt. Nor can the true man of 
God preach for pay — he preaches to save souls. 
True, he ought to, and must have pay enough, 
according to the oracles of God,to supply his 
temporal wants, and be relieved of worldly 
anxiety, in order to do the infinitely greater 
work of preaching with a view of saving souls. 
When men simply preach for large salaries 
they are actuated by a motive wholly incom- 
patible with the spirit of a true minister .of 
Christ, and in worldly antagonism to the love 
of Christ which should, constrain them." — 
When men are actuated by such a motive 
then, indeed, may the laymen say : Wc pay 
them for preaching. Let the church take the 
broad scriptural ground — We feel it a duty, 
a privilege, — a happy privilege — without 
grudging, to serve tables, in providing food 
and raiment for the minister and his house- 
hold, while be gives himself exclusively to 
the nobler, grander, and more heavenly and 
essentially important work of ministering to 
our souls that we may be fully prepared 'for 
the duties, trials and real interests of life, and 
become qualified for a home in heaven. But, 
alas ! bow many never concern themselves as 
to the actual necessities of their minister. 
What an account they will have to give at 
the last day !— Paul, in B. 0. Advocate. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PREACHERS. 

I remember an aged minister, who came 
two or three times from a somewhat distant 
county, and whom we gladly rode a day's jour- 
ney to see and hear. He was, beyond ques- 
tion, the most eloquent preacher Virginia has 
ever produced. He was especially gifted in 
expository discourse, which was quite rare 
among us. He could make the thoughts of & 
passage stand out in perfect clearness, some- 
times just touching their edges with prismat- 
ic hues of fancy. He could melt all hearts 
with sweetest pathos, and transport his audi- 
ence into elysium, as he depicted the "ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope through 
grace ;" and his voice, even in old age, was 
sweet as a silver flute. He was famous for 
impressive reading of hymns and of the Bible, 
After once hearing him read the passage, 
"And it fell not, for it was founded upon a 
rock," I have remembered the occasion 
through life. The thrilling emphasis upon 
"fell not" was a commentary ; and the tones 
of that wonderful voice cling to the passage 
like music "raarrfdH to-Immortal vsrse." Hie* 
powers of description seemed almost magical 
Once, at an association, preaching upon a rude 
stand in the woods, he spoke of Paul and 
James as apparently in conflict about justifi- 
cation. Waving his right hand around the 
corner of the stand, he Baid, "Here comes 
Paul, and stands, declaring, 'A man is justi- 
fied by faith, without the works of the law.' ,r 
Then gently waving his left hand around the 
other comer, he said : "But here come James 
and stands facing him, and declares, 'By 
works a man is justified, and not by faith 
only.' " Now, I do not at all remember how 
he tried to reconcile them ; but when he said, 
"Here comes Paul," and slightly waved his 
hand, Paul came right around the corner of 
the stand. And when he said, "Here comes 
James," James came and stood facing Paul, 
and, to my certain knowledge, they have 
been standing there ever since. An ordinary 
man might say, "Here comes Paul," and 
wave his hand, and Paul would not come a 
step. Now what is the difference ? Where- 
in lies the secret ? Let those who wish to 
cultivate power of description ask themselves 
this question, aid strive earnestly to find the 
answer. 

One other case. I remember going, when 
a child, to hear a preacher that was famous 
for long sermons ; and they said, as we came 
away, that he had only preached two hours 
and a half that day. Years afterward I heard 
him preach a funeral sermon at a small house 
in the country, with men standing around oik 
the grass. When he had been speaking for- 
ty-five minutes, by my watch, he said, with 
great deliberation : "But, as we wish to be 
brief on the present occasion, we will dispense 
with any further preliminary remarks, and 
proceed at once to the discussion of the sub- 
ject." And he was brief, stopping five min- 
utes short of two hours. How was such a 
man able to command attention for such a 
long time ? The people were quiet rustics, 
not desperately in a hurry, and they seldom 
heard more than two or three sermons a 
month. The man was beloved by all who 
knew him for his deep-toned piety. His heart 
was full of divine love, and rich in all human 
sympathies. He preached the Gospel of Je- 
sus Christ as the most precious reality of ex- 
istence. The expression of his face was a 
benediction, and the metalic tones of his voice 
made each slow word a separate pleasure. 
Some men can p reach long sermons even to- 
day ; and there are subjects and occasions 
which justify and demand it. I think a set- 
tled pastor ought to have it understood that 
he can sometimes stop at fifteen minutes, and 
sometimes go on for an hour,according to the 
demands of his theme and the promptings of 
his mood ; the rest of the services being made 
somewhat longer or shorter in order that the 
whole time spent in church might not too 
greatly vary. Let us thank Mr. Beecher for 
vindicating still the right to preach an hour. 

These so-called uneducated ministers have 
always been most earnest friends of ministe- 
rial education — hearty supporters of colleges 
and theological schools. So does many a 
father, who struggled up without early edu- 
cation, into intelligence and worldly success, 
show the most passionate desire to educate 
his children. Such men know how hard it* 
has been, and have, perhaps, even an exag- 
gerated conception of the advantages they 
have not enjoyed, — Dr. Broadw, in Homileiic 
Monthly. 

Men often bear little grievances with more 
courage than they do large misfortunes. 

Those who act without sufficient thought, 
will often tall into unexpected danger. 

Whether happiness come to us or not, one 
should prepare outself to do without. 

If you pursue a well trodden pathway for a 
long while, you will finally pursue it alone. 

The superiority of some men is merely lo- 
cal. They are great because their associate* 
are little. 
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